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USSR WORLD TRADE 


RULES FOR DETERMINING GOODS ORIGIN FROM LDC'S 


Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 10, Oct 82 pp 48-54 


[Text ] 


The Agreerest on Uniform 
Rules for Deter...ining the Origin 
of Goods from Developing Coun- 
tries in Connection with the Grant- 
ing of Tariff Preferences under 
the Generalized System of Pre- 
ferences entered into force on 
March 24, 1981. The Agreement 
was signed by the Ministers of 
“oreign Trade of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland and the 
Soviet Union, which some time in 
‘he past deciared their national 
schemes of tariff preferences in 
favour of developing countries. 


it would be profitable to briefly 
recapitulate the history of this 
subject in order to clarify the im- 
portance of the above document 
(given below). 


The first session of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD-1) took 
place in Geneva in 1964. The Con- 
ference worked out fifteen general 
principles determining internation- 
al trade relations and trade poli- 
cy. The eighth general principle de- 
clared that international trade 
should be mutually advantageous 
and effected on the basis of the 
most-favoured-nation treatment. At 
the same time the same eighth 
principle provided for the possibi- 
lity of exceptions from the most- 
favoured-nation treatment in fa- 


vour of developing countries and 
of granting them preferen.es. 


The Conference also adopted 
the document, Methods for im- 
plementation of the Programme of 
Preferences in Favour of Develop- 
ing Countries,’ in which the UN 
General Secretary was recommen- 
ded to take steps for setting up 
a Committee for the purpose of 
working out a method for the im- 
plementation of preferences. 


At the second session of 
UNCTAD which took place in New 
Delhi in 1968 resolution 21 ({il) 
was passed, in which the partici. 
pants to the Conference agreed 
that objectives of the Generalized 
System of Prefere: ss in favour 
of developing countries should be 
in increasing their export earn- 
ings, in encouraging industrializa- 
tion and in increasing the rate of 
their economic growth. An ad hoc 
Committee on Preferences was 
set up and its first session was 
held in November 1968. That meet- 
ing considered the matter of in- 
troduction of a mutually accept- 
able Generalized System of Pref- 
erences without reciprocity and 
without discrimination, which 
could be of benefit to developing 
countries. At the fourth meeting 
of the Committee at the end of 
1970) Agreed Conclusions were 
adopted which defined the terms 





' Annex A.JlLS. to the Final Act of 
UNCTAD-1. 











of reference for the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Preferences. It deter. 
mfhed also the legal status of 
tariff preferences which indicated 
that preferences should be granted 
to correspording developing coun- 
tries by each country individually. 


As is known, practically all in- 
dustrial capitalist countries are 
members of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
The first Article of GATT pro- 
claims an unconditional general 
most-favoured-nation treatment. By 
virtue of this Article. before coun- 
tries could publish their individual 
plans, or as they are often called. 
preferential treatment schemes. it 
was necessary to validate an ex- 
emption in favour of developing 
countries or, as_ indicated in 
UNCTAD resolution 21 [Il), “to re- 
lieve from obligations to observe 
the most-favoured-nation principle 
under GATT”. Such an exemption 
in GATT came in force on June 
25, 1971. Following that, countries 
began to publish their “schemes” 
which were distributed as official 
documents of UNCTAD. Between 
1971 and 1978 the preferential 
treatment schemes of all indus. 
trial capitalist countries granting 


preferences to developing coun- 
tries, were announced as well as 
those of a number of socialist 
countries (Bulgaria, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary and the Soviet 
Union). Thus. the Generalized Sys- 
tem of Preferences under UNCTAD 
Started to operate. 


Since January 1, 1965 the USSR 
has not been levying customs 
duties on goods imported and 
Originated from developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The USSR preferential 
treatment scheme in favour of 
developing countries was publish- 


ed in 1972 during the third session 
of UNCTAD (UNCTAD document 
TD/B/373 Add.5, dated May 4, 
1972). 


The published individual prefer- 
ential schemes of various coun- 
tries had important differences, 
eg. in the range of items on 
which preferences were granted. 
In some countries quantitative 
quotas were established for some 
categorics of goods within which 
tariff concessions were granted, 
levels of tariff concessions were 
different for some goods, and also 
there were differences in the lists 
of developing countries to which 
preferences were granted by this 
or that country. 


Rules for determining the origin 
of goods are an important element 
of each of the preferential 
schemes whose main purpose is 
to assure for the importation of 
goods on favourable terms only 
from those countries to which the 
preferential treatment has been 
granted, and only of those goods 
to which such treatment is applied 
by domestic legislation of a donor. 
country *. In this case the possibil- 
ity must be excluded of the re-ex- 
port of third country goods via a 
beneficiary developing country 
(via a country enjoying preferential 
treatment). These Rules contain 
the definition of goods which orig- 
inate from an exporting country. 
These are, usually, the goods 
which are wholly obtained in an 
exporting country and the goods 
which have undergone sufficient 
working or processing in an ex- 
porting country. The criterion of 
added value and the criterion of 
working or processing are applied 
to determine the sufficiency of 





> In UN agencies documents countries 


granting preferentia! treatment are often 
called donor-countries. 

















working Or processing in the in- 
dividual countries granting prefer- 
ences. In the first case. if for the 
manufacture of a product, materi- 
als Or components imported from 
third countries or of unknown ori- 
gin are used, the value (“import 
content”) of such materials and/or 
components should not exceed a 
certain percentage (e.g.. 35, 50%, 
etc.) of the cost of the goods ex- 
norted by a given country. 


In the case of application of the 
criterion of working or processing 
it is required that materials or 
components imported from third 
countries and used at the manu- 
facture of the goods undergo such 
‘vorking or processing as a result 
of which they change their charac- 
teristics and move to another item 
of customs nomenclature. The 
countries using this criterion, and 
the majority of industria! capitalist 
countries belong to them, draw up 
lists of exemptions from the Rules 
named “List A” and “List B”. 


The first List determines work- 
ing operations which change the 
heading of imported goods under 
the tariff nomenclature but the 
caoods are not recognized as ori- 
ginated from the country where 
they have undergone working or 
processing, or they are recognized 
és such only subject to conditions 
provided for in this “List A”. The 
“List B” defines working opera. 
tions which do not change the 
heading of the tariff nomenclature 
of imported goods following work. 
ing Or processing but the goods 
are nevertheless recognized as 
Originated from the country where 
they have undergone working or 
processing. 


The exporting country certifies 
the fact of the origin of goods by 
issuing a Certificate of Origir fil- 
led in accordance with the requi- 
remerits of the Rules of Origin of 
the donor-country. 


The question of rules for deter- 
mining the origin of goods was 
given great attention at UNCTAD 
already during the preparatory 
pericd before the Generalized Sys- 
tem of Preferences came into for- 
ce. It was decided, in particular, 
to set up a Working Group on the 
Rules of Origin which began its 
work in the middie of 1969. The 
main objective of this Group is to 
simplify the rules of origin and 
make them as uniform as possible. 


The Rules of socialist countries 
which granted preferential treat. 
ment to developing countries were 
the simplest ones for determining 
the origin of goods. 


in June 1980 the Agreement on 
'Iniform Rules for Determining the 
Origin of Goods from Developing 
Countries in Connection with the 
Granting of Tariff Preferences 
under the Generalized System of 
Preferences was signed by Minis. 
ters of Foreign Trade of Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Article 5 of 
the Agreement provided for it to 
enter into force from the date of 
transmission to the Depositary 
(CMEA Secretariat) of the instru- 
ments of ratification or notifica- 
tion of approval by the last of the 
signatory States. The Agreement 
entered into force on March 24, 
1981. 


At the eighth meeting of the 
UNCTAD Working Group on the 
Rules of Origin (April-May 1981) 
socialist countrie3 declared their 
ratificetion of the Agreement and 
the fact that the Depositary had 
sent it to the UN Secretary Gener. 
al for registration subject to Arti- 
cle 102 of the UN Charter. On 
September 25, 1981 the Agreement 
and the Rules of socialist cour- 
tries were published in UNCTAD 
document TD/B/854. 


In the Soviet Union the uniform 
rules for determining the origin of 














goods from developing countries 
were entered into force by the 
order of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade dated August 5, 1981, and 
on December 3. 1981 the Main 
Customs Administration distribute 
supplementary instructions on the 
appl.cation of these Rules among 
All-Union Foreign Trade Associa- 


tions and Directors of Customs Of- 


fices. 


The most important elements of 
the Rules may be cited as follows: 


1) a clear definition of goods is 
given which have been wholly ob- 
tained in a country covered by 
preferential treatment (Para. 2): 


2) a single criterion of “added 
value” is adopted which allows for 
“import content” of up to 5) per 
cent (Para. 3{a): 


3) export price f.o.b. is adopted 
as a single method for evaluating 
goods (Para. 3); 


4) a uniform form of the certifi- 
cate of origin (Form A), with notes 
overleaf for the methods of filling 
it, is adopted (Para. 6): 

5) the notification of specimens 
of stamps and of signatures of per- 
sons authorized to validate certifi- 
cates is not required (Para. 7): 

6) the presentation of the cer- 
tificate of origin is not required to 
certify the origin of small consign- 
ments of goods of an _ invoice 
value up to the equivalent of ap- 
proximately US $5,000. 


These and other elements of the 





uniform rules of socialist coun- 
tries make them simple for prac- 
tical application. 

Besides, the Form A Uniform 
Certificate used under the Gener- 
alized system of preferences has 
been adopted as a document cer- 
tifying the origin of goods from a 
developing country enjoying pref- 
erential treatment. 


As the number of donor-coun- 
tries which adopted the Form A 
Certificate increased, so did the 
volume of notes on the reverse 
side of the certificate clarifying 
the main requirements of the rules 
for determining the origin of goods 
from various countries and meth- 
ods of filling the boxes of this 
document in accordance with the 
donor-country rules. This could 
create difficulties of a technical 
and financial character for the 
countries covered by preference: 
Therefore, the task was set to the 
UNCTAD Working Group on the 
Rules of Origin to work out an 
agreed text of the notes making 
them as brief as possible. 


That work was carried out at the 
ninth meeting of the Working 
Group (April 28-30. 1982) as a 
result of which such brief notes 
were elaborated and approved ty 
the ad hoc Committee on Prefer 
ences at its eleventh meeting 
(May 3-11, 1982). Their text is an 
nexed to the Rules for Determin 
ing the Origin of Goods of socia! 
ist countries published in the 
same issue of this magazine. 











AGREEMENT 


On Uniform Rules for Determining the Origin of Goods From 
Developing Countries in Connection With the Granting of 
Tariff Preferences Under the Generalized System of Preferences 


The Contracting Parties, 


Guided by the desire to ensure the most favourable 
possible conditions of access to their markets for good; 
uriginating from developing countrics, 


For the purpose of harmonizing the rules for deter- 
mining the origin of goods from developing countries in 
connection with the granting of tariff preferences, 


Taking into account resolutions 21 and 24 of the second 
session of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD) and of resolution % of the fourth 
session of the Confcrence, 


Have agreed as follows: 


Article | 


The Contracting Parties shall bring the attached Rules 
for determining the origin of goods from developing coun- 
tries in connection with the granting of tarifi preferences 
under the Generalized System of Preferences (henceforth 
referred to as “the Rules”) which form an integral part 
of this Agreement, into force. 


Article 2 


The Rules shall apply to goods originating from de- 
veloping countries which qualify for preferential tariff 
treatment and to all goods originating from the least 
developed out of the developing countries. 


Article 3 


The Contracting Partics shall independentiv establish 
the list of developing countries eligible for preferential 
tariff treatment, the extent to tariff preferences granted. 
and the list of the least developed out of the developing 
countries whose goods qualify for duty-free treatment. 


Acticle 4 


Nothing in this Agreement shall derogate trom the tact 
that preferential tariul treatment is granted tuo gouds tron: 
developing countries independentiv by each of the Cun 
tracting Parties. 














Article 5 


This Agreement shall be subject to ratification or ap 
pruval in accordance with the domestic Icgislation of the 
signatory States. 


Instruments of ratification or notification of approvel 
shall be deposited with the Secretariat of the Council fer 
Mutual Economic Assistance, which shali act as the De 


positary of this Agreement. 


This Agreement shall enter into force from the dat 
of transmission to the Depositary of the instruments or 
ratification or notification of approval by the last of the 
signatory States. 


Article 6 


Other States may accede to this Agreement after it has 
entered into force. Accession shall be deemed to have come 
into force 9) davs after the date of receipt of the instru 
ments of accession by the Depositary 


Article 7 


Each of the Contracting Parties may denounce this 
Agreement by notifving the Depositary. The denunci tion 
shall enter into force 12 months after the date of receipt 
of such notification by the Depositary 


Article 8 


The Depositary shall immediatel, notify all Contracting 
Parties to this Agreement and all States having acceded 
io the Agrecmunt of the date of deposit of each instrument 
of ratification, notification of approval or document of 
accession, the date of entry into force of the Agreer «nt. 
and the date of the receipt of any other notification under 
the Agreement. 


Article 9 


The Depositary shal! take the appropriate steps to re- 
gister the Agreement with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


Article 10 


The original copy of the Agreement shall be deposited 
with the Depositary, who shall send duly certified copies 
to States which have signed the Agreement or acceded to it. 








Done «. Moscow on June 5. 1980 in one copy in the 
Russian language. 





Annex 
to the Agreement on uniform rules for determining 
the origin of goods from developing countries in 
connection with the granting of tariff preferences 
under the Generalized System of Preferences, June, 
5, 1980 





Rules 


For Determining the Origin of Goods From Developing Countries 
in Connection With the Grantixg of Tariff Preferences 
Under the Generalized System of Preferences 


| Determination of goods produced in a country covered 
by the preferential tariff system 


Gueods shall be considered to be produced in a country 
covered by the preferential tariff svstem in the following 
vcase’s 


ia) When thev are « “ly produced in the country in 
question, 


(b) When thev are produced in the country in question 
with the use of raw maitcrials or semi-finished or finished 
products originating from another country or of unknown 
orwin. provided that such products have undergone sufficient 
working or processing in the exporting country, as indi- 
cated below 


> Goods wholly produced in a country covered by the 
preferential tariff system 


The following goods shall be considered to be wholly 

















produced im a cuuntry covered bv th: preferential tanfi 
svsitem. 


(a) Minerals extracted in the countrw’s territorw or from 
its continental shelf. 


(b) Vegetable products harvested in the country in 
question: 


(c) Live animals born and raised in the country in 
question. 


_ (d) Products obtained from live animals in the country 
in question: 

(e) Products of hunting or fishing activities, conducted 
in the country in question; 


(f) Products of sea fishing and other marine products 
taken from the sea by vessels of the country in question, 
and also by vessels chartered by the country in question: 


(g) Products manufactured exclusively from products 
mentioned in (f) on board factory ships belonging to the 
country im question or chartered bv the country in 
question; | 


(h) Used articles fit for recovery of raw materials, col- 
lected within the country in question; 


(i) Wastes and scrap resulting from manufacturing ope- 
rations conducted in the country in question; 


(j) Goods obtained in the country in questivun exclus- 
ively from products referred to in subparagraphs (a) to (1) 


of this paragraph. 


3. Geods undergoing sufficient working or processing 
in a country beneficiary of the preferential tariff 
system 


Goods shall be considered to have undergone sufficient 
wort % or processing in a country beneficiary of the 
prefe ential tariff system if: 


(a) The goods are worked or processed in the country 
in question and the cost of the goods originating trom 
another country or of unknown origin does not exceed 
30 per cent of the cost of the goods cxported by the 
country in question; 


ib) The goods are worked or processed . a number 
of countries covered bv the preferential tariff system and 
the cost of fhe goods originating from other countries or 
of unknown origin does not exceed 530 per cent of the cost 
ef the guods exported by one of these countries; 


ic) The goods are obtained in one of the countries 
covered by the preferential tariff svstem and are worked 
or processed in one or more of the other such countnes. 


The value of goods originating from another country 
referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of this paragraph 




















shall be determired on the basis of the customs value of 
the guods as established in the country producing the 
export goods to which preference is granted 


The value of goods of unknown origin referred to in 
subnaragraphs (a) and (b) of this paragraph shall be taken 
as being cqual tw the price paid for the goods in the tcr 
ritory of the country producing the export goods to which 
preference is granted. 


Gucds (raw materials, semi-finished and finished prod- 
ucts) imported from one of the preference-giving coun- 
tries into a preference-receiving country and used there 
for the producticn of goods intended for export to the 
same preference-giving country shall be regarded as goods 
obtained in the preference-receiving exporting country in 
question. 


The value of exported goods shall be determined on the 
basis of the Lob. price 


4. Purchase and direct consignment 


Tariff preferences shall be granted in respect of goods 
vbtained [rom develuping countries covered by the pre- 
ferential tariff svstem on condition that they have beea 
directly purchased in such countries. 


Goods shall be considered te be directly purchased if 
the importer has purchased them from a firm registered 
in a develuping country covered bv the preferential tariff 
svsicm. 


Geuds originating in developing countris covered by 
the preferential tariff svstem are to be consigned directly 
to the pref srence-giving country. Goods transported through 
the territory of one or several countries for geographical, 
transport, technical ur economic reasons also comply with 
the rule of direct consignment even if they ore temporarily 
stored in the territory of those countries, provided inas 
the goods remain at ali times under the transit countnes 
customs control. 


5 Exhibitions and fairs 


Where goods from a count:v covered by the preferential 
tari? system are purchased during or after the holding 
vf an exhibition or fair, tariff preferences shall be granicd 
on condition that the importer has purchased the goous 
in the form in which thev were denvered to the exhib 
tion or tair, that the guouds satisfy the requirements «f 
these Rules and that they have not been used for other 
than exhibition purpuses after being consigned to the 
exhibition or fair and have remained under customs con 
trui throughout the exhibition or fair. 














The certificate of origin in respect of such goods mus! 
be prepared according to the same procedure 2s in the 
case of geods exported from developing countries eligibl 
fer preferential tar:t! treatment, with an indication ov: 
the name and duration of the exhibition or fair 


6. Documentary evidence 


To certitv that the goods vriginate in a developing 
country covered by the preferential tariff svstem, the pro- 
ducer or exporter shall present a declaration/certificate ol 
origin (hereinafter referred to as “the certificate”) in ac- 
cordance with form “A” adopted under the Generalized 
Svstem of Preferences. 


The certificate shall be presented together with other 
decuments accompanving the goods on the occasion ol 
customs inspection, but not later than one vear alter the 
consignment of the goods. The diflerence between the 
quantitv of goods actually consigned and that shown in 
the certificate shali aot exceed —§ 5 per cent. 


In the cvent of loss of the certincate, an cfficial certi- 
lied duplicate (copv) of the certificate ts acceptable. 


Presentation of the certificate is nut required to certily 
the origin of small consignments of goods; * however, the 
exporter may, instead of presenting a certificate of origin 
of the goods, declare the country of origin of the govas 
on the imvoice or other documents accompanving th: 
woods. 


the document containing the exporter’s declaration 
shall be presented to the customs authoritics of the pre- 
ference-giving country. 


7. Administrative cooperation 


The countries which have accepted these rules do not 
require notification of specimens of stamps or of signa- 
tures of persons authorized to issue certilicates in countric: 
beneficiaries of the preferential tarift svsiem. 


Should reasonable doubts arise concerning the authen- 
ticitv of the certificate or of the information contained in 
it, or concerning the information with respect to origin. 
the customs or other competent authorities of the prefe- 
rence-giving country may rcquest additional or more de- 
tailed information from the competent national bodies or 
duly authorized organizations which have issued the cer- 
tilicate, specifving the reasons fur the request. 


Gvuods shall not be considered to originate from a coun- 
try beneficiary of the preferential tariff system until the 


necessary certificate of origin or the information requested 
has been submitted. 





* Of an invoice value up to the equivalent of approximately 
US $5.000. 
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Tariff preferences in respect of such goods shall be 
granted only upon receipt of a satisfactory reply from the 
competent national body or duly authorized organizations 
of the country beneficiary of the preferential tariff system. 


ANNEX 


Agreed Text of the Notes for Form A Notes (1982) 


I. Countries which accept Form A for the purposes of the Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP): 


Australia* Norway European Economic Community: 
Austria Sweden Belgium 
Canada Switzerland Denmark 
Finland United States of America France 
Japan Federal Republic of Germany 
New Zealand Greece 
Ireland 
People's Republic of Bulgaria Italy 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic Luxembourg 
Hungarian People's Republic Netherlands 
Polish People's Republic United Kingdom 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Full details of the conditions covering admission to the GSP 
in these countries are obtainable from the designated authori- 
ties in the exporting preference-receiving countries or from 
the customs authorities of the preference-giving countries 
listed above. An information note is also obtainable from the 
UNCTAD secretariat 


Il. General conditio .s 


To qualify for preference, products must: 


(a) fall within a description of products eligible for pre- 
ference in the country of destination. The description en- 
tered on the form must be sufficiently detailed to enable 
the products to be identified by the customs officer examin. 
ing them; 


(b) comply with the rules of origin of the country of 
destination. Each article in a consignment must qualify 
separately in its own right; and. 


*For Australia, the main requirement is the exporter's declaration on the 
normal commercial invoice. Form A, accompanied by the normal commercial 
invoice, is an acceptable alternative, but official certification is not 
required. 
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ic) comply with the consignment conditions specified by 
the country of destination. In general, products must be 
consigned direct from the country of cxportation to the 
country of destination but most preference-giving countries 
accept passage through intermediate countrics subject to 
certain conditions (for Australia, direct consignment is not 
necessary). 


Ill. Entries to be made in box 8 


Preference products must ciiher be wholly obtained in 
accordance with the rules of the country of destination or 
sufficiently worked or processed to fulfil the requirements 
of that country’s origin rules. 


(a) Products wholly obtained: for export to all coun- 


tries listed in Section I, enter the letter “P” in box 8 (for 
Australia box 8 may be left blank). 


(b) Products sufficiently worked or processed: for export 
to the countries specified below, the entry in box 8 should 
be as follows: 


(1) United States of America: for single country ship- 
ments, enter the letter “Y” in box 8, for shipments from 
recognized associations of countries, enter the letter “Z”, 
followed by the sum of the cost or valuc of the domestic 
materials and the direct cost of processing, expressed as 


a percentage of the ex-factory price of the exported 
products; (example “Y” 35% or “Z” 35%). 


(2) Canada: for products which meet origin criteria 
from working or processing in more than one eligible 
least developed country, enter letter “G” in box 8; other- 
wise “F”. 


(3; Austria, Finland, Japan, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the European Economic Community countries: 
enter the letter “W" in box 8 followed by the Customs 
Couoperation Council Nomenclature tariff heading of the 
exported product (example “W” 98.02). 


(4) Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungarv, Poland and the 
USSR: for products which include value added in the 
exporting preference-receiving country, enter the letter “Y” 
in box 8 followed by the value of imported materials and 
components expressed as a percentage of the f.o.b. price 
of the exported products (example “Y” 45%); for products 
vbtained in a preference-receiving country or worked or 
processed in one or more other such countries, enter “PK”. 


(5) Australia and New Zealand: completion of box 8&8 is 
not required. It is sufficient that a declaration be properly 
made in box 12. 
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ANNEX TO THE RULES 


' Googs consigned from ‘Exporters Susiness same address 


country) GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 
CERTIFICATE OF ORIGIN 


(Combered deciarstion and certificate) 
FORM A 








™ . , ea 'ssved 9 
2 Socds consigned to (Consignees came address <ountry) (country) 


See Notes overeat 





3. Means of transport and route ‘as ‘ar as known) 4 for official use / 



































S ttem qumiS Marks and sum)|7 Number and «ind of packages: description|@ Orngin criteri-| 9 Gross am Number 
Der der of packages; of goods on (see or other and date 
Notes over- quannty nvorces 
eat) | 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| i / 
; | 
| | | 
} 
' 
ly, Certification \2 Declaration by the exporter | 
t = hereby cert*ed on che basis of contro! carmed out The undersiqnrec ‘ereby declares at "he asdove detaiis! 
i that ‘he deciaration Sy the *xporter $s correct and statements are correct: thet aii ‘he goods were oro. 
| duced m 
' (country) 
| 


wd that they comply with the origin -equirements specified 
tor those goods "he Gereraized System of Preterences 
‘or goods exported to 


importing country) 





7'ece ane Jate. wqneture and stamp » certitying authority ace » Jate s:gneture ©' authorized signatory 





COPYRIGHT: "Vneshyaya torgovlya" English translation 
“Foreign Trade", 1982 
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USSR-EAST EUROPE BILATERAL TRADE 


EAST GERMAN WORKERS AID IN BUILDING GAS PIPELINE 
Moscow APN DAILY REVIEW in English 17 Nov 82 pp 1-3 
[Article by S. Baigarov: "Kilometer After Kilometer"™] 


[Text] The length of this gas pipeline is 4,451 kilometres. It is being 
built in one corridor with five other strings and crosses the territory of 

24 regions and autonomous republics of the Russian Federation and the Ukraia:, 
traversing zones of permafrost, marshlands, mountain ridges and 26 big rivers. 
In terms of the volume of investment and technical characteristics, it proba- 
bly has no analogues in world practice. 


In the big army of pipeline builders there are workers who came from the GDR. 


There will be about 5,000 of them altogether. They will lay 54u kilometres of 
pipes and will build 7 compressor stations, dozens of residential houses, 
kindergartens and many other facilities. The Union of Free German Youth has 
announced this project a key youth construction project. The first groups of 
specialists from the fraternal country have already got down to work. 


So far, until new premises are built, the headquarters of the builders from 
the GDR keeps operating in a small house on a quiet street. It was there 
that I met with the head of the party headquarters in Ivano-Frankovsk, 
Wolfgang Suchi. Suchi had earlier taken part in the construction of the 

Soyuz pipeline, so, speaking of the present day, he often recalls the already- 
built gas-duct. 


"When the news that ‘our’ section of the pipeline had been announced a key 
youth project spread around,” he says, “more than 17,000 young men and women 
volunteered to come here. This made it necessary to introduce careful 
screening." 


Here, in the East Carpathian section, the builders from the GDR will weld up, 
insulate and lay approximately 140 kilometres of big-diameter pipes, will 
cross two major rivers, including the Dniester, and will have to negotiate a 
stretch of marshes. In the cities of Bar, Bogorodchany and Volovets they will 
build three compressor stations as well as residential blocks, kindergartens, 
polyclinics and other communal facilities. The builders are in a hurry, for 
the first-stage compressor station in Bar must be put on stream in a few 
months’ time. 
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There is a comfortable township for builders from the CDR outside the village 
of Beryozovka, which has sprung up in a matter of days. The town is the 
welding base. There are floodlights all around. Work is never interrupted 
here, not even for the night. Powerful cranes hoist multi-ton pipes. They 
are laid onto a special bed and then centered with the help of pipe-layers 
and other mechanisms. After that the pipes are welded manually and only 

then do the automatic welding outfits come into play. Reliability is the 
primary concern here, 


The secretary of the sectional organization of the Socialist Unity Party of 
Germany, Erich Simmert introduced the members of the shift to us. Frank 
Koping is the head of the welding base. Hans Rybling is a team-leader, while 
Reinhard Kress is a worker. In their mutual opinion, the team-lead?r is the 
most experienced person among them. 


Hans Rybling has no intention of staying long at the welding base. He thinks 
that with his experience it is better to work on the route, where it is more 
difficult. 


Operator Vyacheslav Senyuk works with the Transcaucasian department of pipeline 
construction which is building one of the strings right in the Carpathians. 

His pipe-layer also comes from there. The neighbours have concluded an agree- 
ment on cooperation and exp rience sharing. As I was told by our German 
friends, they experienced especially strong support at the start, when there 
still wasn't enough equipment and personnel. Now, the trucks from the GDR 
which are not engaged in the construction so far, are working in a number of 
sections of the same Transcaucasian department. 


Local party, government and Young Communist League organizations have taken 
over part of the concerns related not only to the construction, but to the 
living conditions and leisure of the personnel from the GDR. The Ivano- 
Frankovsk regional party committee has planned to stage a number of func- 
tions which include dancing parties, friendly sporting encounters, the release 
of the radio newsreel Internationalist in the Russian and German languages, 
the organization of concerts and Russian-language courses, meetings with 
writers and other activities. 


"The gas pipeline we are building is of great economic importance both for 

the Soviet Union and for our republic.” Wolfgang Suchi notes as we are say- 
ing good-bye to each other. "The experience accumulated during the construc- 
tion of the Soyuz pipeline prompts that if an undertaking is tackled by inten- 
sive joint efforts, it will sure be successful. We have no doubt about this.” 
(PRAVDA, Nov. 17.) 


CSO: 1812/31 
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TRADE WITH INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 


SOVIET-YUGOSLAV AGREEMENT 
Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 10, Oct 82 p 54 
{Text } AGREEMENT 


On Mutual Deliveries of Goods Between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia in the Period 1981-1985 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Federal Executive Council of the Assembly 
of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, hereinafter 
refereed to as the Contracting Parties, 

Desiring to develop and deepen trade relations between 
both countries on the basis of equality and mutual benefit, 

In connexion with the successful implementation and 
expiration of the Soviet-Yugoslavian Agreement of Decem- 
ber 8, 1975, on Mutual Deliveries of Goods in the Period 
1976-1980, 

Have decided to conclude the present Agreement on 
Mutual Deliveries of Goods in the Period 1981-1985 and have 
agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


The trade between the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in the 
period from January 1, 1981, to December 31, 1985, shall 
be effected according to List 1 (export from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to the Socialist Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia) and to List 2 (export from the So 
cialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia to the Union of So 
viet Socialist Republics) attached to the present Agreement 
and constituting an integral part of it. 

List 2 shall also include goods to be aclivered from the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in 1981-1985 to the amount of 
payments in the settlement of previously extended credits 
and payment of interest accrued thereon. 


Article 2 


Lists mentioned in Article | shall be given greater pre- 
cision and added to in annual protocols on trade turnover 
to be concluded between the Contracting Parties in good 
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time prior to the commencement of each next calendar 
vear. 


Article 3 


The Contracting Parties shall, subject to laws and regu- 
lations of either country, take the necessary measures to 


ensure the deliveries provided for in the present Agree. 
ment. 


Article 4 


The deliveries of goods under the present Agreement 
shall be effected on the basis of contracts to be concluded 
between Soviet foreign trade organizations and Yugoslavian 
organizations of associated labour authorized to engage in 
foreign trade. 

The Contracting Parties shall facilitate the further in- 
crease of trade turnover and for this purpose thev shall, 
withm the limits of their competence, take measures for 
seeking additional possibilities for the conclusion of con- 
tracts for mutual supply of goods during 1981-1985. 

Lists | and 2 mentioned in Article | of the present Agree- 
ment shall not be limitative and appropriate organizations 
of both countries may conclude contracts for mutual supply 
of goods not included therein and over and above the quan- 
tities or amounts indicated therein. 


Article 5 


The corresponding authorities of both countries shall, 
within limits of their competence, take measures to ensure 
that the contracts for supply of goods under the pfesent 
Agreement be concluded ir due time, especially those for 
supply of goods requiring long manufacturing periods, so 
that these deliveries could be effected at dates in the pre- 
sent Agreement. 


Article 6 


Prices for the goods to be supplied in accordance with 
the present Agreement shall! be established on the basis of 


current world prices of main markets for corresponding 
goods. 


Article 7 


Deliveries of goods provided for in the present Agree- 
ment as well as payments for them shall be effected under 
the provisions of the Soviet-Yugoslavian Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreement signed on January 5, 1955. 


Article 8 


Googs being supplied in accordance with the present 
Agreement may be re-exported to third countries only with 
the prior written consent cif competent authorities of the 
exporting country. 


Article 9 


Representatives of the Contracting Parties shall, upon a 
proposal of one of the Contracting Parties, meet alternately 
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in Moscow and Beigrade to discuss the progress of imple- 
mentation of the present Agreement, annual protocols on 
trade turnover, and to elaborate, whenever necessary, re- 
levant recommendations. 


Article 16 


The present Agreement shall come into force on the 
day when the Contracting Parties advise each other of its 
approval in with legislation in force in either 
country, and it shall be valid till December 31, 1985, how- 
ever, its provisions shall provisionally apply as of the date 
of signature. 

Upon expiration of the present Agreement its provisions 
shall continue to apply to all contracts concluded within 
the framework of the present —— and not fulfilled 
by the time of its expiration, and the Bank for Foreign 
Trade of the USSR and the National Bank of Yugoslavia 
shall accept documents for making payments under these 
contracts. 

Dome at Moscow on June 15, 1981, in two originals, each 
in the Russian and Serbo-Croatian languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 


For the Government of For the Federal Executive 
the Union of Soviet Council of the Assembly of 
Socialist Republics the Socialist Federal 


Republic of Yugoslavia 
N. S. PATOLICHEV M. ROTAR 


Note: The Agreement came into force on April 9, 1982, however, its provisions 
were applied provisionally as of the date of signature. 


COPYRIGHT: "Vneshyaya torgovlya™ English translation 
"Foreign Trade", 1982 


380: 1812/34 
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TRADE WITH INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES 


SOVIET-ICELANDIC TRADE, AGREEMENT 


Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 10, Oct 82 pp 52-53 


[Text ] 


July 2, 1982, saw the signing in 
Revkjavik of an Agreement be- 
tween the Government of the Union 
of Sovict Socialist Republics and 
ihe Government of the Republic of 
iceiand on Economic Cooperation. 


On behalf of the Governments 
the Agreement was signed: for the 
Soviet side—by A.N. Manzhulo, De- 
‘sutv Minister of Foreign Trade, for 
the Icelandic side—by O. Johannes- 
son, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


This Agreement is a new stage 
in developing trade and economic 
relations between the two coun- 
tries. A characte: stic feature of 
this stage lies in the growing de- 
mand for the transition from purv- 
ly commercial ties to developing 
cconomic cooperation on a wider 
scale, including industrial, scientific 
and technical collaboration. The 
stable and favourable development 
of commercial ties between the two 
countries has served as an objec- 
live prerequisite for such a transi- 
tion. 

The signing of the Agreement re- 
tlects the sides’ mutual desire to 
further expand and strengthen eco- 
nomic cooperation, which in its 
turn, as stated in the Agreement, 
will have a favourable effect on mu- 
tual trade. The Agreement provides 
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that the parties create favourable 
conditions for the development of 
cooperation on the basis of equality 
and mutual benefit and also pro 
mote the establishment and main- 
tenance of mutual businesslike con- 
tacts as well as exchange of econo- 
mic and commercial information. 


The Soviet Union is a major trad- 
ing partner ct Iceland, holding the 
fourth place in the country’s trade 
turnover. In 1981 the USSR account- 
ed tor cight per cent of Iceland's 
commerce. The Soviet Union is a 
reliable supplier of oil products to 
Iceland. On account of deliveries 
from the Soviet Union Iceland al- 
most fully meets its needs in petrol 
and fuel oil and more than 50 per 
cent of its requirements in diesel 
fuel. 


Soviet passenger car wsiS are 
a success. At the beginni:. of 1982 
about 8,000 Soviet vehicles vere in 
use on Iceland's roads, accounting 
for eight per cent of the country’s 
motor fleet. 


The Soviet Union also supplies 
Iceland with timber, small quanti- 
ties of window glass, matches, chron- 
ometers, wine and liquor products 
and other goods. 


Soviet power-generating equip- 








ment successiully operates at the knitwear and some other goods. 
Sigalda hydroelectric station in Ice- In conditions of well-arranged 


| ‘ 
me traditional commercial ties the im- 
The Soviet Union is an excellent plementation of the Agreement be- 
market for Icelandic goods, prima- tween the Government of the USSR 
rily fish products which are the and the Government of the Repub- 
basis of Iceland's economy. Iceland lic of Iceland on Economic Cooper- 
supplies the USSR with consider- ation will be greatly conducive to 
able quantities of salted herring, furthering trade and economic re- 
fresh-frozen fish, filleted and tinned lations between the two countries. 


fish, as well as with woollen plaids, 


AGREEMENT 


Between the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Government of the Republic of Iceland 
: on Economic Cooperation 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Government of the Republic of Iceland, 

Desiring to promote on the basis of equality and mutual 
benefit the economic and related thereto industrial, scienti- 
fic and technical ccoperation between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Republic of Iceland, 

Taking into consideration the provisions contained in the 
Notes exchanged between the Parties on May 25, 1927, the 
Agreement between the Government of the Union of So 
viet Socialist Republics and the Government of Iceland on 
Trade and Payments dated August 1, 1953, as amended by 
the Protocol dated October 31, 1975, the Protocol on Ex. 
change of Goods between the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics and Iceland for 1981-1985 dated September II, 
1980. the Agreement between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Iceland on Cooperation in the Fields of 
Culture, Science and Technology dated April 25. 1961. the 
Agreement between the Government of the Union of So 
viet Socialist Republics and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Iccland on Scientific and Technical Cooperation and 
Consultation in the Field of Fisheries and Investigation of 
the Living Resources of the Sea dated April 25, 1977, 

Guided by the provisions of the Final Act of the Con. 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe signed at 
Helsinki on August 1, 1975, 

Convinced that the expansion of economic cooperation 
will have a favourable effect on the development of ‘nutual 
trade and improvement of its structure, 

Desiring to strengthen and expand bilateral relations 
between the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
Republic of Iceland on a stable ond long-term basis, 

Have agreed as follows: 
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Article 1 


The Partics shall endeavour to strengthen economic co 
operation between relevant Soviet organizations and Ice. 
landic organizations and firms and to create favourable 
conditions for the development of such cooperation on the 
basis of equality and mutual benefit and in accordance 
with the laws and segulations in force in each of the coun. 
tries. 


Article 2 


The Parties shall determine by mutual agreement the 
fields in which thev consider that long-term cooperation 
under this Agreement is desirable, taking into account in 


particular each countrv’s capabilities and requirements with 
respect to equipment, technology and raw materials. 


Article 3 


The supply of goods and services resulting from the 
Agreement shall be implemented on the basis of contracts 
concluded between Soviet foreign trade organizations and 
Icelandic legal and physical persors in accordance with 
valid long-term protocols on exchange of goods between 
the two countries. 


Article 4 


The Parties shall, within the limits oi their capabilities 
and in accordance with the laws and regulations in force 
in each of the countries, facilitate the establishment and 
maintenance of business contacts between representatives 
of relevant organizations, firms and enterprises of the two 
countries, as well as the exchange of economic and com. 
mercial information. 


Article 5 


Representatives appointed by the Parties to consider the 
implementation of the relevant protocols in force between 
the countries on exchange of goods and to negotiate and 
agree cn appropriate recommendations and measures in the 
field of trade relations between the two countries, shall 
meet, whenever considered necessary, alternately in Mos- 


cow and in Reykjavik, to review the implementation of 
this Agreement on Economic Cooperation and to elaborate 


proposals for its development. 


Article 6 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the day of its 
signature and shall remain valid for five years. 

After this period the Agreement shall remain in force 
until either Party notifies in writing the other Party of its 
intention to terminate it. In such a case the Agreement 
shall expire six months following the date of such notifi- 
cauion 
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Termination of the Agreement shall not affect the va 
lidity of agreements and contracts concluded in accord 
ance with this Agreement. 

Done at Reykjavik on July 2, 1982, in two original» 
each in the Russian and Icelandic languages, both tcvts 
being equally authentic. 


For the Government of For the Government of 
the Union of Soviet the Republic of 
Socialist Republics Iceland 

A. N. MANZHULO 0. JOHANNESSON 


COPYRIGHT: “Vneshyaya torgovlya”™ English translation 
“Foreign Trade", 1982 


CSO: 1812/34 
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TRADE WITH LDC'S 


SOVIET COOPERATION WITH SUBSAHARAN AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


Moscow FOREIGN TRADE in English No 10, Oct 82 pp 8-12 


[Article by Pyotr Koshelev, deputy chairman, USSR State Committee for Foreign 


Economic Pelations: "USSR Economic and Technical Cooperation W‘th the Coun- 


tries of Yropical Africa"] 


| Text } 


At present the Soviet Union 
has intergovernmental  agree- 
ments c. economic and technical 
cooperatior with 29 countries in 
Tropical Africa. Over the last two 
decades cooperation with the re- 
gion has been steadily progres- 
sing. It has reached considerable 
volumes in certain branches and 
became an important factor in 
the social and economic develop- 
ment of a number of Tropical 
Afri. an countries. Prospects for 
developrent of the Soviet 
Union's economic aid technical 
cocperation with the countries of 
the region for the 1980s as a 
whole are favourable although 
its implementation will proceed 
under rather difficult conditions. 

In 1980 and 1981 the economic 
position of Tropical African 
countries continued to deterio- 
rate due to numerous internal 
and external factors such as the 
crisis of the world capitalist econ- 
omy, inilation, currency, raw 
material, energy, food problems, 
etc 
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According to preliminary data 
in 1981 the total gross domestic 
product (GDP) in the countries 
of Tropical Africa increased by 
4.7 per cent but this growth was 
mostly owing toe the few oil-pro- 
ducing countries in the region 
while the oil-importing countries’ 
GDP went up by less than 2.5 per 
cent. Over recent years the econo- 
mic growth of the oil importing 
countries has lagged behind the 
population growth as a result of 


which GDP per capita has in fact 
reduced by 04 per cent during 


the decade. Out of 31 least devel- 
oped countries in the world 21 
are in Tropical Africa. 

The market situation for major 
products manufactured in Africa 
was unfavourable for the African 
countries in 1981 due tc the de- 
cline of production in the leading 
capitalist countries. Prices drop- 
ped for oil, copper cobalt, lead, 
tin, gold, chromium, cadmium 
and also fell on average by 20-30 
per cent for cocoa, coffee, cotton 
and sugar. On the whole, the Tro- 
pical African countries’ export 











volume declined and that of im- 
port increased although only a 
little. 

As a result the deficit of the 
countries’ current operations bal- 
ance of payments grew by 2,000 
million dollars relative to 1980 
and reaching 13,000 million dol- 
lars in 1981. The region's exter- 
nal debt exceeded 35,000 million 
dollars. 

The food problem is aggravat- 
ing in Africa more and more. Not 
less than 28, i.e. half of the con- 
tinent’s countries, need food 
help. Many African countries 
which were foudstutfs exporters 
before have become their impor- 
ters. In 1981 the countries of the 
region imported approximately 
12 million tons of grain and 
other foodstuffs worth 7,700 mil- 
lion dollars. 


The fuel-power problem also 
remains critical. A great part of 
the export receipts of the Tropic- 
al Africa's countries is spent on 
importing fuel besides foodstuffs. 

The Soviet Union develops 
cooperation with ihe Tropical 
African countries in conditions 
which are aggravated by the in- 
ternational situation, the increas- 
ed interest in these countries 
evinced by a number of Western 
countries and transnational cor- 
porations and a period compli- 
cated by the internal political, 
social and economic situation in 
the majority of the countries of 
the region. 

L.I. Brezhnev when speaking 
about the major problems facing 
the countries of Africa said: “We 
want Africa to fully overcome the 
heritage of the colonial past— 
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famine, poverty, disease and cul- 
tural backwardness. We wish 
that the struggle of the newly 
free countries for economic in- 
dependence, against the impe- 
rial.st monopolies’ dominance 
and for establishing a just inter- 
national economic order was suc- 
c.ssfully completed.” ' 

The basic principles and tasks 
of the Soviet Union's cooperation 
with the developing countries are 
defined in the materials of the 
last CPSU congresses and other 
Party documents. The Guidelines 
for the Economic and Social De- 
velopment of the USSR for 1981- 
1985 and for the Period Ending 
in 1990 adopted at the 26th CPSU 
Congress envisage “to develop, 
on a longterm and equitable ba- 
sis, mutually beneficial exchange 
of goods and the all-round eco- 
nomic, scientific, technical and 
other ties of the Soviet Union 
with developing countries, to con- 
tinue rendering these countries 
economic and technical assistan- 
ce in the construction of indu- 
strial enterprises and power, 
agricultural and other projects 
conducive to strengthening their 
economic and political indepen- 
dence.” ? 

The following characteristic 
features are typical for the USSR 
economic and technical coopera- 
tion with the countries in Tropi- 
cal Africa: 

priority is given to assistance 





' Pravda, May 13, 1981. 
2 Documents and Resolutions. The 


26th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Novosti Press 


A v Publishing House, Moscow, 
1981. p. 235. 











in developing the state economic 
sector which increases the state's 
capabilities in accomplishing so- 
cial and economic reorganizations 
and strengthens the state's posi- 
tions in the struggle against for- 
cign monopolies and in conduc- 
ting an independent policy in the 
sphere of economic relations; 
cooperation is carried out on 
a long-term basis, as a rule under 
the intergovernmental agree. 
ments which permits the partner- 
countries to plan utilization of 
their resources for achieving the 
goals of the longterm social and 
economic development; 


the comprehensive character 
of cooperation allows stage by 
stage formation of economic, ter- 
ritorial and industrial complexes 
for accomplishing the most im- 
portant social and economic de- 
velopment tasks. This is assured 
by the assistance given in creat- 
ing their interlinks from training 
personnel up to the help in or- 
ganizing marketing of the fini- 
shed products; 


the mutually beneficial charac- 
ter of cooperation creates a reli- 
able foundation for developing 
stable economic relations which 
are not influenced by the market 
Situation. 

The principle of mutual benefit 
is most vividly seen in the devel- 
vpment of cooperation on the so- 
called compensation basis when 
expenditures on construction of 
the project are repaid by deliver- 
ing part of its products. 

By the beginning of 1982 with 
the Soviet Union's assistance 127 
projects have been constructed 
and put into operation, 175 proj- 
ects are being built and design- 
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ed in the countries of Tropical 
Africa (for comparison: by the 
beginning of 1976—79 and 92 proj- 
ects respectively). 

In 1976-80 the volumes of the 
USSR economic and technical as- 
sistance rendered to countries of 
the region increased approxima- 
tely four times relative to the 
previous five-year-plan period. 
The granted state credits grew 
1.7 times. In one five-year-plan 
period alone the volume of the 
commitments met in terms of 
money exceeded the volume of 
commitments realized over the 
previous fifteen vears of coopera- 
tion with Tropical Africa. This 
growth was mostly due to expan- 
sion of cooperation with Angola, 
Mozambique, Ethiopia and other 
countries and also the beginning 
of large-scale cooperation with 
Nigeria. 

The USSR economic and tech- 
nical cooperation with the coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa is carried 
out in those branches which pri- 
marily promote the strengthen- 
ing of the independent economy, 
enhance the accomplishment of a 
number of social and economic 
tasks: liquidation of the colonial 
structure and development of 
previously backward regions, as- 
surance of employment of the 
population, solution of the food 
problem, training of national per- 
sonnel, etc. 


Branch Structure of the USSR 
Rendered to the Countries 
of Tropical Africa 





(per cent) 
Industry, power engineer- 
ing — 78 
Agriculture _ 48 
Transport and communica- 
tion — 3.7 
Geology and prospecting 
for minerals _ 4.1 
Training of national per- 
sonncl and other branches — ‘4 

















A characteristic feature of the 
USSR economic and _ technical 
cooperation with the developing 
countries is its orientation on the 
sphere of the material produc- 
tion, primarily on the develop- 
ment of industry and power pro- 
duction. This coincides with the 
African states’ strategic line aim- 
ed at developing the national in- 
dustries as one of the most im- 
portant links for overcoming the 
economic backwardness. Under 
this strategy development of in- 
dustries should promote an in- 
crease of the newly free coun- 
tries’ economic potential, satis- 
faction of the population's major 
demands, the all-round utilization 
of iocal natural resources, expan- 
sion of the export resources, 
creation of new working places, 
provision of a material base for 
developing other sectors of the 
economy, etc. 


The share of the industrial 
capitalist countries’ productional 


enterprises ranges from 15 up to - 


40 per cent of the volumes of 
their “official assistance” to the 
newly free countries. A substan- 
tial part of the industrial proj- 
ects are not enterprises with a 
full operating cycle but are va- 
rious kinds of assembly factories 
the work of which depends on 
the import of semi-finished prod- 
ucts and completing items from 
the developed countries. Such 
“assistance” does not enhance 
the achievement of independence 
but rather acts otherwise—pro- 
tracts the economic dependence 
for many vears. 

The USSR _ cooperation with 
the developing countries of Tro- 
pical Africa is aimed not only 
at solving the current questions 
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of development but also at the 
structural reorganization and 
elimination of disproportions in 
their economies. Great attention 
is paid to the development of 
power engineering, metallurgy, 
transport, mining and other sec- 
tors of the economy in the coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa. 

Many industrial enterprises 
constructed with the USSR tech- 
nical assistance have consider- 
ably contributed to the economic 
development of the countries in 
Tropical Africa. Thus, the bauxite 
mining complex in Guinea has 
become the basis of its state sec- 
tor. The Assab petroleum refining 
plant which p.actically complete- 
ly satisfies the country’s demands 
for the major types of petroleum 
products is the largest enterprise 
in Ethiopia’s state sector. The 
Diamou cement plant is the first- 
ling of Mali’s industry. Two sys- 
tems for petroleum product pipe- 
lines in Nigeria which solved the 
serious problem of providing a 
number of the ccuntry’s remote 
districts with liquid fuel, the 
Mfuati mining enterprise in the 
Congo— the first state project of 
the country’s mining industry, 
power engineering projects (E- 
thiopia, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, 
Zambia, etc.), many enterpriscs 
of the food, light and other in- 
dustries have been constructed 
in the majority of the countries 
in Tropical Africa. 

The Soviet Union is helping to 
solve one of the most critical so- 
cio-economic problems facing the 
countries of Africa—self provi- 
sion with food. Soviet organiza- 
tions render assistance to the 
countries of Tropical Africa in 
constructing several dozens ol 














projects relating to the develop 
ment of agriculture and solutior. 
of the food problem: state agri- 
cultura! ond cattle-breeding farms 
(Guinea, Benin, Mozambique, An- 
gola, Tanzania, etc.) and irriga- 
tion systems. The USSR helps in 
the development of new lands 
and drilling for water (Mali, Gui- 
nea, Zambia, Guinea-Bissau, E- 
thiopia, Mozambique, etc.), con- 
struction of elevators and ware- 
houses for agricultural products, 
equipment for workshops, veteri- 
nary and research laboratories 
and stations, etc. The USSR suc- 
cessfully cooperates with a num- 
ber of African countries in devel- 
oping sea fishery. 

In contrast to the “food aid” 
policy pursucd bv the imperialist 
states which often strengthens the 
receiving countries’ dependence, 
the assistance rendered bv the 
USSR is based on the developing 
countries long-term _ interests. 
The Soviet Union's principled po- 
sition is founded on firm belief 
that the aid should be aimed not 
oniv at eliminating the backward- 
ness but its roots as well. Actual 
progress in solving the develop- 
ing countries’ food problem is 
only possible through raising 
their agricultural production. The 
Soviet Union's contribution to 
sulving the food problem in the 
countries of Tropical Africa is in 
strengthening the national indus- 
trial base, the partner countries 
complex ol branches concerned 
with development of agriculture. 

Soviel organizations have great- 
lv contributed to creating the in- 
trastructure of the countries ol 
Tropical Alrica. A railway, a num- 
ber of port tacilities and an air- 
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port were built in Guinea, a num- 
ber of railwav and read bridges 
and the largest shipvard were re- 
constructed in Angola, a ship re- 
pair complex consisting of a 
floating dock, a floating workshop 
and a training centre is being 
constructed in Mozambique, ra- 
dio stations were built in Guinea 
and Madagascar, oil tank farms 
are being: constructed in Ethiopia 
and Angola, as well as many 
other infrastructure projects. 


Technical assistance is being 
rendered to the majority of the 
countries of Tropical Africa in 
-unducting geological prospect- 
‘ne—one constituent of the com- 
prehensive development of the 
mineral-raw material base. With 
Soviet specialists’ assistance de- 
sosits of lead and zinc ores in the 
-ongo, bauxites in Guinea and 
‘juinea-Bissau, iron ores in Nige- 
ia, gold in Mali, Ghana, Ethio- 
via and a number of solid miner- 
-ls in Mozambique, Madagascar, 
Zambia and other countries have 
neen explored. Recently perspec- 
tives of cooperation in conduct- 
‘ng geological exploration and 
nrospecting for oil and gas in 
Ethiopia and Mozambique have 
.ppeared. In many countries na- 
tional geological services capable 
of conducting independent geolog- 
ical explorations were set up 
with Soviet organizations’ assis- 
tance. Very often cooperation 
continues at the stage of develop- 
ing already explored deposits. 

Great attention in the USSR 
cooperation with the countries of 
Tropical Africa is attached to 
training national personnel—the 
developing countries’ most ur- 
gent problem. Programmes of 











aid in this field take into account 
the developing countries’ current 
interests and perspectives of 
their development and are coor- 
dinated with the tasks being ac- 
complished through Soviet-Afri- 
can economic and technical co- 
operation. 

Soviet specialists sent to work 
in the African countries have 
trained about 40,000 skilled wor- 
kers, foremen and team leaders 
directly at working places when 
constructing various projects. 
Our engineers, technicians and 
workers try to pass on thei~ ex- 
perience and knowledge to the 
local citizens working with them. 

The training of the national 
specialists at the Soviet Union's 
enterprises and educational estab- 
lishments has assumcd large 
scales. In line with many coun- 
tries’ wishes, over recent years 
students are taught = specific 
trades required at the projects 
constructed or being constructed 
within the framework of these 
countries’ cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union's 
higher educational establishments 
and technical schucls have trained 
over 15,000 specialists in trades 
needed mostly by these countries. 


The USSR renders the coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa assistance 
in setting up nine higher educa- 
tional establishments (five of 
which have been opened); seven- 
teen technical schuols and colle- 
ges (five are already functioning), 
28 vocational training centres (15 
are in operation). 

These institutions have already 
trained 14.7 thousand specialists. 
The USSR assistance in training 
national specialists is highly eva- 
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luated by the leaders of many 
African countries. 

The sending of Soviet special- 
ists is an important element of 
technical aid. From 1976 up to 
1982 their number in the coun- 
tries of Tropical Africa almost 
doubled. About two thousand So- 
viet engineers and technicians, 
over 200 geologists, almost a 
thousand teachers, more than 400 
doctors as well as consulting spe- 
cialists, agronomists, irrigators, 
machine-operators, etc. work in 
the region. 

The Soviet Union renders assi- 
stance to the African countries 
on advantageous terms. For a 
clear example of this it is suffi- 
cient to analyze only one index 
the IBRD uses in its reports—the 
so-called grant-element or coeffi- 
cient of the creditor's lost profit 
(100 per cent means a grant). 
Thus, according to the IBRD ex- 
perts estimates the “grant-ele- 
ment” of the Western “aid” ren- 
dered to all the developing coun- 
tries from 1970 up to 1978 declin- 
ed from 37 down to 22 per cent 
and for the countries of Tropical 
Africa from 46 down to 31 per 


cent. At the same time the 
“grant-element” of the credit 
terms granted by the Soviet 


Union to the African countries 
for the economic development is 
within the range from 38 up to 
58 per cent. 

The mechanism of bilateral co- 
operation for the region at large 
and for separate countries taking 
into account their specific fea- 
tures is becoming more flexible 
and effective. Its main characte- 
ristics were formed mostly in the 
last five-year-plan period. The 








legal basis of cooperation was 
furthered. A number of agree- 
ments, regulating and specifying 
cooperation in various fields of 
the African countries’ economies 
and confirming to their plans of 
the socio-economic development, 
has been concluded with many 
countries of Tropical Africa with 
which agreements on economic 
and technical cooperation exist. 
Programmes of long-term devel- 
opment of trade and economic co- 
operation have been signed with 
some countries or are being elab- 
orated. Intergovernmental mixed 
commissions on trade and econo- 
mic cooperation with Angola, Ma- 
dagascar, Mozambique and Ethio- 
pia function. Cooperation in plan- 
ning is progressing with many 
countries. 

The forms of cooperation are 
also improving. Along with the 
traditional technical cooperation 
the role of a general contract has 
increased during the past five- 
year period. True, with the de- 
velopment of national building 
organizations the role of techni- 
cal assistance will most likelv in- 
crease again since it is this form 
of cooperation that assures the 
most comprehensive transfer of 
the organizational and technolo- 
gical experience to the young na- 
tional organizations on construc- 
ting industrial enterprises and 
the infrastructure’s projects. Mul- 
tilateral cooperation with partici- 
pation of other socialist coun- 
tries, in particular, with Czecho- 
slovakia on projects in Ethiopia 
and with the GDR in Mozambi- 
que, etc. is advancing 

At present good prerequisites 
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for substantial expansion of So- 
viet-African all-round economic 
and technical cooperation in the 
lith and 12th Five-Year-Plan Pe- 
riods exist. 


In 1981 and 1982 programmes 
of long-term cvoperation were 
signed with Mozambique and An- 
gola; also determined were the 
main directions and projects of 
cooperation with Ethiopia, Mo- 
zambique, Angola, Madagascar, 
the Congo, Tanzania, Guinea, Ma- 
li, Guinea-Bissau, Nigeria and 
Ghana. There are favourable pos- 
sibilities for developing coopera- 
tion with Benin, Sao Tomé and 
Principe, Zambia and a number 
of other countries. 


Already in the current five-year 
period the volumes of economic 
and technical cooperation with 
Angola, Mozambique, Madagas- 
car, Ethiopia, Nigeria and some 
other countries have expanded 
considerably. The Soviet Union 
will render assistance primarily 
in creating large basic projects 
for the African countries’ econo- 
mies. 

In Angola the Kapanda hydro- 
electric power station (capacity 
450 MW) and the North-Centre- 
South electric power transmis- 
sion line will be constructed 
which when commissioned will 
complete the country’s unified 
power system. State cotton-grow- 
ing and grain farms are to be 
formed, geological explorations 
for a whole complex of minerals 
are being conducted, oil tank 
farms are being constructed, co- 
operation in fishery, the training 
of specialists and in other fields 
will continue. 








In Mozambique with the Soviet 
Union's assistance open-cast col- 
lieries and mines for extracting 
coking coal, enterprises for manu- 
facturing farm implements are 
to be constructed, the pegmatite 
deposits will be developed and 
cooperation in developing new 
lands and in growing cotton, in 
conducting geological explora- 
tions for solid minerals and gas, 
in fishery, in training national 
specialists, etc. will be furthered. 
As a result Mozambique will be 
able to solve a number of inter- 
nal economic problems and con- 
siderably expand its export po- 
tential. 

In Ethiopia the Melca Wacana 
hydroelectric power station—the 
country’s largest power project 
which will double the rated ca- 
pacity of the country’s electric 
power stations, and an electric 
power transmission line with sub- 
station are to be constructed, a 
large volume of geological explo- 
rations for oil and gas in the O- 
gaden region will be conducted, 
mechanized gold production in 
the Adola region organized, a 
cement plant (annual capacity 
600,000 tons) which will increase 
cement production in the country 
four times is to be constructed, 
and modernization of the Assab 
oil refinerv is to be completed. 
Cooperation in constructing agri- 


cultural projects and developing 
new lands as well as in training 
national specialists will be fur- 
thered. 

In Nigeria a full cycle iron and 
steel works (with blast furnace 
production), capacity 1.3 million 
tons of steel per annum at the 
first stage—one of the largest in- 
dustrial enterprises in Africa—is 
being constructed with Soviet as- 
sistance. The first workshops are 
to start production as early as 
1983. 


Expansion of capacities of a 
bauxite mining complex in Gui- 
nea, completion of construction 
of the Kalana gold mining enter- 
prise in Mali, exploitation of the 
Yanga Kubenza_ lead-zinc ore 
deposits in the Congo and con- 
struction of other industrial en- 
terprises in the countries of Tro- 
pical Africa are planned. 


Assistance in developing agri- 
culture and fishery, conducting 
geological surveys and organizing 
geological services, in rearrang- 
ing and strengthening national 
building organizations, in con- 
structing educational establish- 
ments and in training national 
personnel will continue. On the 
whole the rates of development 
of the USSR cooperation with the 
countries of Tropical Africa in the 
1980s will grow considerably as 
compared to the previous decade. 


COPYRIGHT: "Vneshyaya torgovlya" English translation 


"Foreign Trade", 1982 


CSO: 1812/33 
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TRADE WITH LDC'S 


AFGHAN ECONOMIC PROGRESS SINCE 1978 REVOLUTION DETAILED 


Moscow VESTNIK MOfSKOVSKOGO UNIVERSITETA: SERIYA EKONOMICHESKAYA in Russian 
No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 72-76 


[Article by S. M. Mangal: "The Afghan Economy: Present and Future"™] 


[Text] The April Revolution of 1978 marked the beginning to a new era in the 
development of Afghanistan. The establishing of worker power opened up for the 
nation the way to building a society free of suppression and exploitation. 

"Our revolution,” said the General Secretary of the PDPA [People's Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan] Central Committee, Babrak Karmal, in a report at a nation- 
wide PDPA conference, “has set for itself general democratic goals: the abol- 
ishing of feudal and prefeudal vestiges, the restricting of large landholding 
and allocating land to landless and small landholding peasants and farm workers, 
increasing the national economy, raising the standard of living of the popula- 
tion, developing the culture of all the nations, nationalities and tribes of 
Afghanistan and the profound and consistent democratization of social and 
political life."! 


The overthrow of the monarchical regime made it possible to commence a funda- 
mental reorganization of the nation's economy which previously had been under 
the heel of the feudal aristocracy and the imperialist exploiters. Over many 
decades the agrarian and raw material nature of the Afghan economy had come 
into being. the share of agricultural product in gross national product [GNP] 
was 80 percent, while industrial product provided less than 20 percent of the 
GNP. Regardless of the agrarian orientation to the national economy, a signif- 
icant portion of the 17 million of the nation's population lived in hunger and 
poverty. After World War II, the Afghan population grew by approximately 64 
percent while the volume of agricultural product rose by 34 percent. 


In the nation, the total amount of arable agricultural land equals 12.8 mil- 
lion hectares and this is 19.4 percent of its territory. Here, forests occupy 
3 percent of the territory and steppe and mountain pastures around 10 percent. 
The area of arable land is 4.5 million hectares (7 percent of the nation's 
territory) including the irrigated land which has reached almost 2.4 million 
hectares. However, prior to the April Revolution, only two-thirds of the 
amount of plowed lands was actually planted, or approximately 3 million hec- 
tares (including 1.9 million hectares of irrigated land), that is, there was 
less than 0.2 hectares per rural inhabitant. The fact that in 1972 the 
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nation had just 600 tractors eloquently shows the technical level of agricul- 
tural production. Now, when the April Revolution is developing under condi- 
tions of an undeclared war imposed on the nation by imperialism and reaction, 
less than one-half of the plowed lands is being tilled. To these difficulties 
one must add the problems of the lack of mineral fertilizers, the slow con- 
struction of irrigation systems and the low level of farming. Since tradition- 
ally the basic items in the nation's exports have been agricultural products 
and mineral raw materials the prices for which are kept at a relatively low 
level on the world market, on a per capita basis there was less than 6 dollars 
of export value. 


Among the developing nations, Afghanistan is among the first in terms of the 
number of illiterates who comprise virtually 90 percent of the nation's popula- 
tion. 


Proceeding from the fact that such economic sectors as the state, cooperative, 
state-private capitalist (mixed), private capitalist, small-scale commodity 
and a nomad economy have objectively developed and are function in the nation, 
the national PDPA conference emphasized: "...In our economic and social policy 
we will steadily and patiently work on fully utilizing the possibilities of all 
the sectors in the interests of developing the nation's productive forces and 
for the good of all the people.... The development of the productive forces, 
the introduction of modern equipment and production methods and the rise in 
education and culture will make it possible to gradually overcome the mixed 
economy. The state sector will play the leading role in this process."2 In 
mobilizing all reserves for the final defeat of the internal and external 
counterrevolution, the Afghan people look boldly and confidently to their fu- 
ture. A realistic assessment of the current economic situation, the victory 

of the revolutionary forces, the fraternal aid from the socialist countries and 
reliance on Marxist-Leninist teachings have made it possible for the ruling 
party and government of Afghanistan to work out an economic and social develop- 
ment plan for the nation over the next 5 years and over the long run to 1988. 
Soviet specialists have provided great aid in drawing up this plan. 





Let us stop on the basic indicators for the future socioeconomic development of 
Afghanistan as outlined by the five-year and long-range plans (see the table). 
Over the first post-revolutionary 5-year period of 1979-1983, the gross domes- 
tic product of the nation will rise by 36 percent, and over the 10-year period 
of 1979-1988, by more than 1.9-fold.* National income used for consumption 
and accumulation over the designated time will increase, respectively, by 36 

and 80 percent. In the structure of national income the accumulation fund will 
grow more rapidly as this provides for a broad capital construction program, 

the broadening of production and the creation of state reserves. While in 1978, 
the proportional amount of the accumulation fund in national income equaled just 
14 percent, by 1988, it will rise up to 23 percent and here the consumption fund 
will increase by 1.6-fold in absolute amounts. 


Unflagging attention has been paid to ensuring the growth of agricultural pro- 
duction. On the basis of developing irrigation and modernizing agriculture, 
the prerequisites will be created for a stable rise in the production of agri- 
cultural product in order to satisfy the public's demand for food and clothing 
and the needs of light and food industries for the essential raw materials. 
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In the decade which has commenced, in line with the carrying out of land re- 
form and the broad development of supply, marketing, credit and other forms of 
cooperation, a major step is to be taken in intensifying crop and livestock 
raising and in ensuring the steady growth of agricultural production. In 1979- 
1988, around 25 percent of the state capital investments is to be channeled 
into the development of agriculture and forestry as well as into irrigation. 
The average annual production volume of agricultural product over the 5 years 
of 1979-1983 will rise by 12 percent. This will make it possible to increase 
this indicator by another 20 percent in the future five-year plan. For this 
reason, by 1988, the average annual volume of agricultural production is to be 
35 percent higher than in 1978. 


For carrying out industrialization and for turning Afghanistan from a backward 
agrarian nation into a developed agrarian-industrial one, over the 10-year 
period, almost one-half of the state capital investments will be channeled 
into the development of industry and power. It is particularly important 

that over this time one-half the increase in gross domestic product should 
come from industrial development. 


By industrialization the republic will endeavor to carry out such tasks as 
overcoming economic backwardness, ensuring economic independence, avoiding eco- 
nomic exploitation by the imperiaiist states as well as ensuring the rapid 
solving of socioeconomic problems such as the elimination of poverty, illiter- 
acy, mass illnesses and so forth. Although the process of industrialization 
and modernization encompasses industry, agriculture, transportation, communica- 
tions, trade and other nonindustrial sectors, it is aimed primarily at heavy 
industry, the ultimate basis of our further development resting on the inten- 
sive use of the nation's natural resources. 


The growth envisaged for the 10-year period in the national economy will make 
it possible to carry out major tasks related to improving the material living 
conditions of the basic mass of workers. The satisfying of the spiritual needs 
of the population will rise substantially, while public education, public 
health and culture will be widely developed. 


The development of the national economy to a significant degree will be car- 
ried out by the high growth rates of the state sector, the proportional amount 
of which in gross domestic product in 1978 equaled 15 percent. In 1983 and 
1988, the figures, respectively, will reach 22 and 34 percent. Due to the de- 
velopment of various forms of cooperation, the proportional amount of the co- 
operative sector in the GNP by 1988 will rise to 30 percent. By this year, the 
enterprises and institutions in the state and cooperative sectors will employ 
67 percent of all the nation’s employees. The development of the state sector 
is to be carried out through the further development of the existing state en- 
terprises and the creation of new ones in the aim of increasing the output vol- 
ume of goods needed to domestic and foreign trade. 


As can be seen, the basic areas in the progressive development of Afghanistan 
reflect the general patterns in the development of the socialist oriented liber- 
ated nations. These areas, as was pointed out at the 26th CPSU Congress, in- 
clude: "...the gradual elimination of the positions of imperialist monopolies, 
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the 'ocal large bourgeoisie and feudal lords, the limiting of the activities 
of foreign capital..., giving the people's state the commanding heights in the 
economy and the transition to the planned development of the productive forces, 
the encouraging of the cooperative movement ia the countryside..., a greater 
role for the working masses in social life, the gradual strengthening of the 
state apparatus with national personnel dedicated to the people..., an anti- 
imperialist nature of these nations’ foreign policy. The revolutionary par- 
ties expreseing the interests of the broad masses of workers will be strength- 
ened in then.” 


The PDPA is uniting the nation's workers in the difficult struggle for a bright 
future. 

FOOTNOTES 
l KOMMUNIST, No 5, 1982, p 98. 


2 See: A. Davydov and N. Chernyakhovskaya, “Afghanistan” [Afghanistan], 
Moscow, 1973, p 48. 


3 KOMMUNIST, No 5, 1982, p 100. 


4 According to the Afghan calendar, the new year starts on 21 * «rch (21 March 
1982 in Afghanistan started year 1361). 


5 “Materialy XXVI s"yezda KPSS" [Materials of the 26th CPSU Congress], 
Moscow, 1981, p 12. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatel'stvo Moskovskogo universiteta “Vestnik Moskovskogo 
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